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panion." The third volume consists of selections from British 
authors, and is intended to satisfy the taste of old and young 
alike. " It is a book," says the author in his Introduction, 
" (not to say it immodestly,) intended to lie in old, forlorn 
windows, in studies, in cottages, in cabins aboard ship, in 
country-inns, in country-houses, in summer-houses, in any 
houses that have wit enough to like it, and are not the mere 
victims of a table covered with books for show." It begins 
with childhood, and ends " with the churchyard " ; for the 
first selection is " The Schoolmistress," by Shenstone ; then 
follow articles for minds farther and farther advanced in ma- 
turity, and the series closes with Gray's " Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard." The last volume is also made up of selections 
from the most celebrated English poets, with short critical no- 
tices by Hunt, and with an introductory essay entitled, " What 
is Poetry ? " 



Art. VII. — Le Mont Olympe et PAcarnanie, Exploration 
de ces deux Regions, avec V Etude de leurs Antiquites, de 
leurs Populations anciennes et modernes, de leur GSogra- 
phie et de leur Histoire. Ouvrage accompagnS de Plan- 
ches. Par L. Hbuzey, Ancien Membre de l'Ecole Francaise 
d'Athenes. Public sous les Auspices du Ministere de 
l'lnstruction Publique et du Ministere d'Etat. Paris : 
Firmin Didot Freres, Pils, et C ie . 1860. 8vo. pp. 496. 

The predominant passion of adventurers in these last years 
seems to be for climbing mountains. With every month some 
new volume from the English press, or some spirited letter in 
the London weekly journals, acquaints us with the discoveries 
and exploits of the " Alpine Club." The ascent of Mont 
Blanc and Monte Rosa has now become a common affair, 
hardly worthy of boasting or detailed statement, — as common 
as the ascent of Skiddaw and Helvellyn in the last generation. 
The ambition of mountain tourists now is to stand where no 
foot of man has stood before ; to reveal in the Pyrenees and 
Alps peaks hitherto unknown, or to open to the science of civ- 
ilized man the ranges hitherto beyond his quest. 
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Nor are the ancient mountains, famed in the songs of poets 
and in the histories of wars, and described by Herodotus and 
Strabo, left wholly unvisited by our modern travellers. Has 
not Parrot told us about Ararat what the ancient geographers 
were unable to tell ? Has not the precise narrative of Ferrara 
confirmed the glowing verse of Lucilnis Junior about the dan- 
gers and the wonders of ^Etna ? In the detailed statement of 
Hock, the Ida of Crete becomes as well defined as the Ida of 
Troy. Ulrichs has illustrated Parnassus and the oracle at its 
foot. The exalted summit which Hera touched in her flight 
over sea and land from Olympus to Lemnos is now, as the Holy 
Hill of Athos, the centre of curious and religious pilgrimage. 
Englishmen, who have never visited the ruins of Iona, and 
perhaps have never heard of the Isle of St. Cuthbert, on their 
own shore, take pains to seek this remote monastic swarm ; 
and travellers from Florence to Rome occasionally leave the 
beaten track to climb the sides of Soracte, that summit of 
doubtful gender and doubtful religion, of Apollo once, and 
now of Sylvester. 

Nor has the Olympus of Thessaly,the home of gods and heroes, 
been neglected by modern topographers. Holland describes it 
as he saw it admiringly, and Leake as he carefully measured 
it. The epithets of Homer, Virgil, and Horace are all justi- 
fied by the present appearance of the mountain. But the most 
full and accurate description of it is that which has been re- 
cently published under the direction of the French government, 
by M. L. Heuzey. All that we know of M. Heuzey is, that he 
was once a member of the French School of Athens. Whether 
he has before appeared as an author there is nothing in his 
book to tell us, and the dictionaries of biography are silent 
concerning him. We cannot learn even whether he holds an 
official position, or whether his journey was undertaken at the 
expense and suggestion of the French government. With very 
slight preface, he at once commences his scientifically con- 
structed narrative, going round the mountain, across it, along 
its sides, under its shadow, following the course of the rivers, 
and the line of the sea, visiting all the towns, villages, con- 
vents, castles, and ruins of every kind, and giving, along with 
the present aspect of the region, a summary of its history from 
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the earliest time to the present. Legends, whether classical, 
romantic, or monastic, are sparingly used, often enough to sus- 
tain the interest of the reader, but not often enough to impair 
the scientific character of the work. The style of the narrative 
is chaste, easy, and clear, and there is the evidence, though not 
the parade, of adequate learning and investigation. The nu- 
merous inscriptions copied are given in fac-simile in the Appen- 
dix, and the most striking monuments are illustrated by finely 
executed plates. 

M. Heuzey's account of Olympus and its surroundings makes 
a very valuable monograph, and will doubtless supersede as 
authority all previous descriptions. In some particulars he 
differs from the statements of Colonel Leake, especially in re- 
gard to 4he height of the mountain. M. Heuzey adopts as 
correct the height given upon the English charts, of 9,754 
feet above the level of the sea. In the description of ruins 
and the sites of ancient cities he is especially exact, and his 
reasoning here is often very ingenious. To the manners and 
customs of the present inhabitants, and even to the condition 
of the monasteries, he pays comparatively little heed. This, 
however, is not from indifference or from want of observation, 
since the second half of the volume shows that he is as close a 
critic of men and manners as of sites and relics. The plan of 
his work would not allow much detail upon the Thessaly of to- 
day. Nevertheless, we learn always the size of the towns, the 
condition of the roads, and the general state of commerce and 
tillage. He usually prefaces his discussion of an historical 
question by a notice of the present condition of the town upon 
the site to which his inquiry is directed. 

We do not propose to say more upon M. Heuzey's descrip- 
tion of Mount Olympus and the territory around it, but to 
confine this article to a notice of the second half of his volume, 
which treats of a region comparatively obscure and rude. This 
part of the volume is the more curious and valuable. If, in the 
time of the Roman satirist, few were able to visit Corinth and 
report upon its pleasures and its splendors, fewer still had the 
inclination to land on the inhospitable shores which skirt the 
southern side of the Ambracian Gulf. The region was never 
attractive to travellers. The Greeks generally gave the Acar- 
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nanians a bad name, and treated them as a troublesome race, 
to be shunned, hunted, and oppressed. They were to the other 
races what the Highlanders were to the English of the last 
century, or the Montenegrins to the Turks of the present cen- 
tury. Acarnania is a fresh field for discovery, and M. Heuzey 
can congratulate himself that his revelations of this region tell 
the world something which was not known before. Here is a 
region of which Homer makes no mention, and in which the 
Roman Itineraries lay down but a single road. The French- 
man is privileged to show that this neglected land has poetry 
and beauty, and that there is much to see, if not on its high- 
ways, on its many by-ways. 

M. Heuzey's description of the physical features of Acarnania 
is singularly graphic. It is a land of strange contradictions. 
Accessible from the sea on two sides, and for two thirds of its 
extent, it has scarcely any foreign commerce ; and with fertile 
plains, it has almost no agriculture. In one part of the land, 
where rains are abundant, there are yet no springs, and the 
highways in another part are just where we should not look 
for them. The richest treasure of the soil is what it produces 
spontaneously, and what in other lands would be rejected as 
useless. It is difficult, indeed, to give the boundaries of Acar- 
nania with accuracy, although its general shape is that simplest 
geometrical form of the triangle. It is the most westerly prov- 
ince of Modern Greece, about ten days' journey from Athens, 
over bad roads, infested by robbers. No sane Athenian ven- 
tures farther than Delphi, regarding all beyond that mystic 
locality as barbarous and fearful ; and Delphi is scarcely more 
than half-way to the Acheloiis, which forms the eastern limit 
of the Acarnanian triangle. The modern name of this classic 
stream, " Aspro-potamo," if less dignified than the ancient, ex- 
presses very fitly the character of its current. The western 
side of the triangle is washed through all the length of a deeply 
indented coast by the always rough waves of the Ionian Sea, 
vexed here by the counter currents of the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic. Opposite in the sea, and separated only by a 
narrow channel, is the island of Santa Maura, the ancient Leu- 
cadia ; and the white rock of Apollo, " dreaded by mariners," 
Qformidatus nautis,') and of Sappho's fatal leap, is plainly visi- 
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ble from the mountains of the mainland. Over against the 
southern shore of the triangle is the smaller island of Ithaca, 
the home of Ulysses and Telemachus. The northern shore, 
which makes the base of the triangle, borders in most of its 
length upon the Gulf of Arta, that Ambracius Sinus at the en- 
trance of which was fought the decisive battle which made 
Augustus master of the world. Between the Acheloiis and the 
gulf, in the northeast corner of the land, the mountain Gavrovo 
stands as a sentinel guarding the entrance. 

The whole territory included within this triangle, embracing 
the ancient province of Amphilochia as well as that of Acar- 
nania, does not probably exceed two thousand square miles. 
These provinces are represented to some extent by the modern 
division of the land into the " Valtos " and the " Xeromeros." 
The Valtos occupies the northeastern division, bordering upon 
the Gulf of Arta. With the exception of a small plain of a few 
miles in extent, the whole country is a mass of mountain 
ranges, separated by dangerous ravines, and cut transversely 
by deep chasms, made by the mountain torrents. The succes- 
sive ranges rise from the sea like a series of gigantic steps, and 
the only practicable communication is over the summits of the 
highest range. In most countries the roads follow the course 
of streams. The Simplon highway takes the valley of the 
Rhone, and the Spliigen the valley of the Rhine, to climb the 
hills more easily. But in the Valtos of Acarnania, the best 
roads and the only roads keep to the highest ridge, and go over 
the peaks. The aim of the traveller is to get as speedily as 
possible above the line of the watercourses. This style of trav- 
elling on the mountain-tops is called by people travelling 
£vyo %vyo. The difficulty of crossing the steep and deep 
chasms below is greatly increased by the thick woods which 
choke the pathway. Every defile is barricaded by chevaux- 
de-frise of bushes and boughs, through which water, but 
not man, finds a passage. The present aspect of the country 
verifies what Thucydides says of Amphilochia, that it is a 
country where the woods block up the roads, and where the 
ravines have no outlet. 

The Xeromeros, on the contrary, is comparatively an open 
region. It has woods and rocks enough, and hills high enough 
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to be called mountains. But most of the country is a succes- 
sion of broad and elevated plains, resting on a limestone 
foundation. The line of the coast is sufficiently precipitous 
to make approach dangerous, and to warn commerce away. 
The name of the province indicates that it is wanting in water ; 
yet this is because there are no springs, and not because the 
moisture of clouds is lacking. In the Xeromeros, vegetation 
is not parched and withered in the warm season, as in other 
parts of Greece. There are evergreen trees and almost pe- 
rennial flowers. But there are no fountains and no streams. 
The porous rock drinks in the rain, but will not give it back. 
The torrents lose themselves in unfathomable gulfs. No well, 
however deep, finds any supply, but down in the abysses vege- 
tation flourishes where man finds no access. The whole coun- 
try rings hollow to the tread of animals and men, and the 
brittle and friable rock is continually wearing away. It is 
marble in an immature stage, without the fineness of grain, 
the consistency, or the beauty of the Grecian marble. At the 
same time these waters, which seem to disappear, are not lost 
to the people. Gathering themselves far beneath the surface, 
they come again to light in the low places in the form of pools 
and lakes, at which animals come to drink, and from which 
the people find supply. The full lakes of the Xeromeros are 
fed by subterranean rivers. The Acheloiis flows in its whole 
course of near a hundred miles through a plain of great fer- 
tility. 

In ancient days, as the Greek writers aver, the plains of 
Acarnania were covered with flocks, herds, and teeming har- 
vests. Xenophon tells us that in his time the crops were so 
abundant that the people were always dreading invasion in 
their season of ingathering. The fertility still remains, but it 
has no longer such fruits. Only in a few gardens are the citron 
and orange found, and the vine and olive, in their sparing cul- 
ture, only prove the capacity of the soil. The wealth of the 
land at present is in its forests of oaks of different kinds. 
There are, indeed, valuable shrubs, — the strawberry-tree, the 
evergreen <f>i\vKq mentioned by Theophrastus, and the heath, 
the ancient epelici). But from the oaks come the nourishment 
and increase of the land. Two species of these oaks are ever- 
16* 
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green, and one of them, the apla, the laurel-leaved, loves, like 
the American arbor-vita?, to hang over the brink of chasms 
and cascades. The most valuable variety of oak to the people 
is the fie\aviSla, a term which M. Heuzey translates by the 
French word " vallonSe." The value of this tree is precisely 
in the part which seems most worthless, not in the wood, not 
in the fruit, but in the cup which holds the fruit. This acorn- 
cup is used in Europe as a substitute for bark in tanning the 
finer kinds of skin. The extraordinary value of the tree comes 
from the fact, that, while its fruit is abundant and unfailing, it 
requires no culture or attention, growing spontaneously, and 
preferring rather a sterile soil, where the undergrowth is 
slight and there is no hinderance to the annual gathering. 
The tree has not even to be shaken, and the acorn in dropping 
disengages itself from the cup. The harvest of this oak is 
free to all the people, and no one has private ownership in this 
public treasure. The government only sets upon it an export 
duty, and so finds interest in making the gathering as large 
and as general as possible. In the season of this harvest, men, 
women, and children, the youngest and the oldest, surrender 
themselves altogether to the work of collecting these acorn- 
cups. Villages, fields, and flocks are deserted. The families 
encamp in the oak-groves until the supply is exhausted, and 
every one is seen with a sack upon the shoulder, hunting in 
the grass for this cheap treasure. It is said that some families 
make a thousand drachmas, or a hundred dollars, by a week's 
industry under these oak-trees, and that the produce of this 
short season supports them through the rest of the year. 

Another use of the fruit of the oak in Acarnania is in the 
raising of swine. The Odyssey tells us that the shepherds of 
the Ithacan king had twelve herds of swine which they fed 
on this dreary shore ; and the spectacle may be seen now, of 
swineherds, driving their unruly brutes from the highlands to 
the lowlands, with the changing season, to feed upon the sweet 
acorns which fall in the groves. Some of the oaks drop their 
acorns late into the winter. The swine of Acarnania are small, 
black, bristly, and plump, and not very manageable when irri- 
tated. They are exported to the Ionian Islands, to Italy, and 
to Malta. Sometimes the men share with the swine this rude 
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food. The poor herdsman who follows them gathers in his bag 
the acorns which they leave behind, and illustrates in his daily 
habit the despair of the prodigal in the Scripture story. In 
Italy, the poor, in autumn, live mainly upon roasted chestnuts ; 
and in Acarnania, as M. Heuzey affirms, they roast the bitter 
acorn and mix it with their corn in making bread. This, how- 
ever, is only a perpetuation of the ancient custom of the 
Pelasgi. 

The Acarnanians are rather a pastoral than an agricultural 
people. In sheep and goats they abound, and some villages 
can number no less than ten thousand head. The pasturage 
is always abundant, since snow rarely falls upon the lower 
mountains, and the sod is never dry. There is nothing to 
arouse the spirit of agricultural industry, while the people can 
thrive from the easier produce of their flocks and forests. 
The mineral wealth, too, which is probably of some value, is 
not cared for. Fires in the ground, lasting for months, prove 
that there is coal if they would search for it ; and near the 
village of Aetos is a pool, the mud of which is a natural dye- 
stuff, turning to black all woollen cloth put into it. This may 
be a chemical quality of the decomposed wood of the oak, or 
it may result from some metallic principle in the soil. 

The race of men inhabiting Acarnania is, if we may trust M. 
Heuzey, the most genuine of all races that claim to be Greek. 
Prom the Gulf of Arta to the mouth of the Acheloiis, all the 
people, with the exception of a community of nomad Wallachs, 
are of pure Grecian blood, lineal descendants of the ancient 
dwellers on the soil. In the kingdom of Greece, Albanian in- 
terlopers claim now to be heirs to the glory of Lycurgus, 
Pericles, and Alexander ; but the true heirs to the Hellenes 
are to be found among these barbarians of the West. Their 
rude Romaic idiom, with all its corruptions, has features of 
the ancient dialect which the restored literary language of 
Athens still lacks. The word fiovKoXos, which the herdsmen 
of the Morea and the Archipelago seem to have lost, is yet 
familiar on the tongues of the Acarnanians, ignorant as all of 
them probably are of the verse of ^Eschylus. The changes 
in their vocabulary are mostly in the introduction of Italian 
words and phrases, borrowed from the Venetian conquerors 
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of the Ionian Islands. Intead of wpat, for instance, the 
Acarnanian uses the Italian buon'ora. 

It is in temper and position, rather than in manners and 
customs, that the Acarnanians are peculiar ; and in respect to 
character and position there is a marked difference between 
the inhabitants of the Valtos and the inhabitants of the Xero- 
meros. The inhabitants of the Valtos have their dwellings 
exactly where a traveller would be least likely to look for 
them, — in the shade and seclusion of the deepest thickets. 
There are no villages on their hills, and no houses anywhere 
in sight from the roads. Only the odor of smoke among the 
trees, and the barking of dogs as the traveller approaches, re- 
veal the existence of any of their miserable cabins ; and when 
the neighborhood of these is discovered, they cannot be reached 
except by winding, obscure, and dangerous paths. The name 
of the cottages, or kalyves, (icaXvfiai, the ancient classic 
name,) indicates at once their hiding from sight. They are 
constructed of branches and thatched with leaves, so that at 
a little distance it is impossible to distinguish them from the 
enveloping forest. At the first appearance of a stranger, the 
children run in affright, and the women, and even the men, 
hasten to hide themselves behind their houses, — half timid, 
half threatening. It is not easy to disarm their suspicion. 
But when perseverance and a gentle address have reassured 
them, they are eager in good offices, and vindicate the reputa- 
tion of the mountain tribes for hospitality. A mountaineer of 
the Valtos asks no pay for the simple fare which he sets before 
his guest ; and even refuses with dignity any offer of money. 
If he has borrowed from Italy the buon'ora, he has not bor- 
rowed the buono-mano. The irav8o/co<s of Syra or Argos is not 
content without a bounty in addition to his charge ; but all 
that is asked in the houses of the Valtos is the name of the 
guest, that he may be recognized if there should be another 
meeting. 

It must not be inferred from this disinterested hospitality 
that the peasants of the Valtos are sociable or gregarious. No 
people can be more solitary in their habits. They have no 
villages, and in their hamlets the houses are usually far apart, 
separated by precipices, torrents, and forests. Neighbors are 
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more likely to be foes than friends, and are often in deadly 
feud. Visits between families are infrequent ; the peasant 
does not wish to have even the companion of his toil or his 
brother in war a witness to the secrets of his household. The 
exception to this unsocial antipathy, however, is the strong tie 
which binds the members of the same family together. The 
adult children of the house do not depart when they marry, 
or seek their fortune away from the home of their father. 
They remain under the same roof, only building on to the 
main house a compartment of their own. Many of the dwell- 
ings of the Valtos, indeed, are clusters of separate cabins 
built around one centre, and communicating through the 
doorways. A man of the Valtos wants no neighbors but the 
kindred of his flesh, and a family is dispersed only by the 
death of the patriarch, or when it is too large longer to re- 
main together. This habit of isolation greatly impairs the 
national spirit of the people and their capacity for mutual .de- 
fence. Some years ago, when the power of the king was abso- 
lute, an attempt was made to consolidate the mountaineers. 
By a public decree, more than three hundred scattered families 
were brought together in the town of Syndekno, where abun- 
dance of water, a fertile soil, an excellent air, a municipal ad- 
ministration, and a guard of gendarmes, seemed to offer them 
every inducement to live in an orderly community. Houses 
were built, and the new life was begun. But the centrifugal 
temper of the people was too strong ; and when the revolu- 
tion at Athens changed the character of the monarchy, the 
first use that they made of their political freedom was to 
break up their village and return to their former haunts in 
the forest. The three hundred families of the commune of 
Syndekno now occupy a space of fifteen miles in extent, and 
all society among them has ceased. 

In choosing a place for his cabin, the peasant of the Valtos 
is mainly guided by his love for pure air and fresh water, 
which are his especial luxuries. Living on the rudest food, 
he is yet fastidious in the quality of the fluid which he inhales 
and imbibes. He cannot drink from a muddy stream, nor can 
he abide mists and vapors. It is a penance for him to go down 
upon the heated plain, and gather his corn in the torment of 
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miasma and mosquitos. In the season of harvest, the women 
and children are often left solitary for days in their huts. Yet 
they seem to have no fear, and to await the return of their lords 
with a stoical contentment and submission. In the absence 
of the master, the oldest boy, even of tender years, is a suffi- 
cient protector. An instance which M. Heuzey mentions, 
where a boy of eight years enters at nightfall, orders his 
mother to prepare supper for him, and is addressed by her 
respectfully as " My dear master," strikingly repeats the scene 
of the young Telemachus with the obedient Penelope. This 
child was already a goatherd of the mountains, and brought 
back, as his day's spoil, an armful of wild pears for the even- 
ing feast of his family. 

The children of the Valtos peasants are children of nature. 
They grow up without education or training. The boast of 
Eastern Greece, that every child is in its schools, has no place 
in tliis western region. In forty houses you will not find five 
men who can read and write. A schoolmaster, peculiarly 
exposed to quarrels, is likely to be murdered before his teach- 
ing has borne much fruit. The literature of the people is 
confined to the prayers which they repeat mechanically, to a 
few stories which they tell around the fire, and to the monot- 
onous songs which they rehearse in Arab fashion, as they plod 
along on their journeys. Yet the people are precocious in 
their intellectual as in their physical development. They 
become cunning and wary in learning to thread the intrica- 
cies of their woods, and quick in their powers of perception. 
The boy of ten years knows how to handle his gun, to choose 
his way in the forest, to judge the character of the man he 
meets, and to maintain his own honor. The training of the 
people is that of a tribe of partisan warriors. 

From the earliest time, the inhabitants of this region were a 
race of fighting men famous for their subtil ty and strategy, 
their surprises and their ambuscades. The nature of their 
country was favorable to this kind of warfare ; and Thucydi- 
des, in his third book, tells of the catastrophe of the Ambra- 
ciots, rushing into Amphilochian ravines and ambuscades. 
M. Heuzey conjectures that the name of the people may have 
been derived from this peculiarity, and not from that of the 
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Argive hero. 'A/iufriXoxps means " one wlio sets snares," — 
who attacks in a roundabout manner. It is the glory of the 
mountaineers that they resemble their ancestors in this, — 
that when they open the tombs they do not find coins and 
medallions, but only black drinking-cups and rusty lance- 
heads. At intervals they have been willing to sell their ser- 
vice to the Turkish rulers as a mountain police, but always 
with the reservation of their rights and their pride. They 
could even force the government to accept their service, by 
threatening to come down upon the villages as wolves, if it 
would not employ them as guards. To destroy them in their 
own fastnesses has always been an attempt utterly futile. 
They have not waited to be captured, but have burned their 
cabins, finding refuge in the caves and chasms where no 
pursuing foot would dare to follow them. 

Yet the men of the Valtos, though keen as savages in their 
way of warfare, are not a deceitful race. M. Heuzey avers that 
they are singularly frank and truthful, and relates an instance 
of the importance attached to the word once given. A peasant 
had promised to bring to him an inscription, and on the next 
day he saw the man coming, all out of breath, carrying an 
enormous stone, which he had brought nearly a mile. " If I 
had known it was so heavy," said he, " I would not have told 
you of it." " But why did you not go there with me ? why 
burden yourself with such a weight ? " asked M. Heuzey. 
" Because I did not want to appear as a liar," — No. /mtj 
^povfiai ■^reva-Ti]';, — was the answer. There are very few 
parts of Greece, we imagine, in which conscience is tender in 
that direction. Excessive regard for plighted faith is not more 
a virtue of the modern Hellenes than of the countrymen of 
Aristophanes ; and what Paul quotes from Epimenides con- 
cerning the Cretans is not very wide of justice as a general 
formula for the mass of the Greek nation. 

The men of the Valtos are loyal to their leaders. Eecog- 
nizing no right of control in time of peace, they readily follow 
in warlike expeditions certain captains who lead them by he- 
reditary right. The chiefs, living apart like the peasants, have 
each a band of retainers, upon whom they can call with confi- 
dence and count with certainty. The distinction of the resi- 
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dence of the leader is mainly that it is larger, more solid, and 
more conspicuous than the houses of the peasants, situated 
where he can overlook the woods in which are concealed the 
homes of the retainers, and can make signal to them if they 
are needed. The magnificence of his dwelling consists of a 
square of white walls, furniture of dirty boards, and a guard 
of poorly-clothed pallikars, kept in the service rather by a 
feeling of reverence than by any liberality of pay. 

The peasant of the Valtos is by preference and by pride a 
soldier, disdaining the lot of a tiller of the soil, and ready to 
sacrifice any chance of profit in peaceful industry to the ex- 
citement of guerilla warfare. Drill he does not like. The 
strait uniform of European soldiers fatigues and disgusts him. 
The Greek vest and fustanella are his ideal of beauty and 
comfort in a soldier's costume. The long Albanian gun, which 
misses fire at every third discharge, is his serviceable weapon ; 
and even in labor he keeps this ready to his hand. The 
weapon and the costume are alike associated with the military 
traditions of the land, — with victories over the infidels, and 
the defence of homes against invaders. 

The golden age of the Valtos, to which the mountaineers 
delight to look back, is that period before the Turkish invasion 
which they call the " period of Spain." There is no evidence 
that either Spain or Spaniards ever had any right in the land, 
and the phrase is probably an incorrect description of the time 
when the Neapolitan family of Tocco, vassals of Spain, had do- 
minion in the Ionian Islands and in this part of Greece. They 
point to the ruins which remain in the land, — to vestiges of 
former wealth and culture, — as a proof of what it was in this 
golden age. One of their legends tells how the Sultan and the 
king of Spain, playing at cards together, instead of silver and 
gold, made the stake of the game to be the cities and provinces 
of the Valtos. The Sultan won ; but when he came to the pos- 
session of his prize, the king answered, " I staked the land, 
the trees, the rocks, of the Valtos, but not the men," and took 
away with him to the country of the Franks the whole popu- 
lation, leaving to the infidel ruler a deserted territory. Only 
some scattered mountaineers remained in the fastnesses, and 
from these the present race is descended. 
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The site of the Valtos which has the most distinguished 
traditional fame is the village of Phloriadha, situated on the 
ruins of an ancient Hellenic fortress. So splendid was this 
that, according to the legend, when the villagers danced in 
the market-place, the gold upon their garments dazzled the 
eyes of those who looked on from the other side of the val- 
ley. The national songs celebrate the richness and glory, the 
plethoric purses and well-stocked girdles, of the men of the 
once favored city. It is now the most miserable of hamlets, 
with a dozen huts, and a few families squalid in poverty and 
pining in famine and fever. 

The only artist whom M. Heuzey seems to have found in 
the Valtos was a sculptor in wood, skilled in ornamenting 
with figures and bas-reliefs, in the ancient Byzantine style, the 
cups and pipe-bowls which he carved from the larger roots of 
the heath-tree. This native genius, working at his own pleas- 
ure, and not for hire, only obeyed in his designs the traditions 
of his land. His originality was unconscious imitation. Even 
in the woods, and leading a wild life, he was attracted to those 
grotesque and distorted forms of which, not the scenes of 
nature around him, but the legends of his faith gave him the 
type. It is singular that the ancient Byzantine art should 
have its modern representative in one of the wildest regions 
of Europe. 

This description of the men of the Valtos must be greatly 
modified when we speak of the men of the Xeromeros. In 
comparison with the mountaineers, the men of the plain are 
civilized ; and their broad and fertile domain seems to them to 
be to the rocks and ravines of the northern region what Canaan 
was to Sinai, and Eshcol with its grapes to Edom with its cav- 
erns. In the song which they sing in their dances, the opening 
lines contrast Arta and the Valtos, fit only to be turned to rock 
and swallowed up, with the Xeromeros, blessed of Heaven, the 
land of good wines and pretty maidens. 

'H "Apra irerpa va yivr), xal 6 BdAros pa j3ouXta^j. 

To 8o\jo to Sr/poftepo, 6 Geos va to <frv\d£g, 

JIov ?x el ™ yXv/ca Kpaala kcu ra o/j.op(pa Koplr£ia. 

To the men of the Xeromeros the men of the Valtos are 
savages, wolves, one-eyed monsters. As the Jews had their 
vol. xcvu. — no. 200. 17 
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proverb about the Nazarenes, so the southern race of Acarnania 
have their proverb, — BaXrlvo? ical ica\o<; ylverav ; " How can 
a man be of the Valtos, and yet be good ? " 

This conceit of the more civilized Acarnanians is but par- 
tially justified by their manners, and the race of the plain 
seems to be essentially the race of the mountains, somewhat 
tamed and softened. They have the same warlike, bold, rest- 
less spirit, the same ready hospitality, the same frankness and 
love of truth, even in larger measure. The <f>ikon/ua, which 
is their special characteristic, is accompanied by a generous 
and gentle courtesy, which will not abuse the spirit of rivalry. 
They have an open countenance, fine features, tall stature } 
and easy and dignified deportment. Unlike the men of the 
Valtos, they are gregarious, live in villages, and are fond of 
society. Their houses are built on the slopes of hills or on 
terraces, are open to the sun, two stories in height, and tiled 
with white stone. A love of show appears in their construc- 
tion. Every one is a landholder, and, as the territory is large 
in proportion to the population, every one has land enough. 
There is rather a lack of labor than a lack of land. Never- 
theless, the southern Acarnanians are a military, and not an 
agricultural people. The old families are mostly descended 
from ancient warriors, and they choose to hire the service of 
peasants from the neighboring Ionian Islands rather than work 
with their own hands. With every season, a fresh company 
of farmers cross from Cephalonia and St. Maura, bringing 
with them spades and hoes to create harvests for the owners of 
the soil. Some of these farmers are paid by the day ; others 
divide the products with the owners ; others, still, hire portions 
of the land and cultivate it on their own account. These 
emigrant farmers are not treated by the proud Acarnanians as 
menials or as servants, but are received as equals, and wel- 
comed as guests. The different taste of the land-owner does 
not make him unjust to the tiller of the soil. Not only is the 
profit mutual, but the courtesy and good feeling are mutual. 
As Israel, remembering that he had found home and welcome in 
Egypt, must treat Egyptians with kindness if they should come 
into the land of promise, so the lords of the Acarnanian plain 
must remember that the islands beyond had given them refuge 
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in their need, and must return the ancient kindness. The 
surplus labor of the islands finds ample opportunity in these 
large fields, which yield such abundance. 

In the Valtos there are no schools and no teaching ; but in 
the villages of the Xeromeros there are almost always schools 
of some kind, private or public. The scattered population, 
losing this advantage, have a sort of traditional education, in the 
oral accounts of their history handed down from father to son. 
They mark five epochs in their annals, reckoning backward 
from the last Greek Revolution ; to wit, the epoch of the Ala- 
banda, the Russian insurrection of the last century ; the epoch 
of the Venetians ; the epoch of the Turkish conquest ; the 
epoch of Spain or of the Frank dominion ; and, finally, all pre- 
vious time, which is to them the time of Hellenic rule, the age 
of their highest traditional glory, when the land was covered 
with cities, and the men were a race of giants, lifting by main 
strength into their places the huge rocks which still remain in 
the ruined temples, castles, and walls. 

M. Heuzey found in the life of the Xeromeros the finest 
illustration in Modern Greece of the manners of the Hellenic 
people, as pictured in the fourteenth book of the Odyssey. 
All the spirited details of this scene of domestic confusion 
appeared as often as he knocked at a peasant's door and sought 
hospitality. The same familiarity between high and low, the 
prince, the swineherd, and the beggar, appeared in the easy 
equality with which all classes sat down around the common 
table, every one helping himself with his own hands to the 
viands before him. 

" Oi 5' eir oveiaff ero'ifia irpoKeificva \fipas taAXop." 

And after the meal the interminable stories and the infinity 
of questions recalled still more vividly the Homeric descrip- 
tion. The Greeks are everywhere a race of story-tellers, far 
more so than the Arabs, to whom this habit is generally sup- 
posed to belong by eminence. They are more loquacious and 
they listen better than their Semitic neighbors. The price of 
hospitality in Acarnania is that the guest shall submit to be 
questioned, and shall listen patiently to the stories which his 
host has to relate. These stories, frequently of personal adven- 
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ture, are sometimes rather startling. The tale of Ulysses, in 
the thirteenth book of the Odyssey, of his having murdered the 
son of Idomeneus, was more than paralleled by a confession 
which M. Heuzey heard from one of the most respectable in- 
habitants of Acarnania, who had welcomed him to his house. 
Hardly had the first salutations passed when the entertainer 
informed his guest that he was an Ionian of Cephalonia, who 
had left his native island to escape being hung ; that he had 
killed his uncle and two cousins in a fit of anger ; and yet that, 
after all, he was not a bad fellow. Such a story, of the act of 
an alien, cannot be fairly used to describe the moral standard of 
native Acarnanians. Yet this man, in spite of his crimes, was 
rich, popular, and in an honorable position. No one seemed 
to think him the worse for his deeds of blood. 

The native Acarnanians of the Valtos and the Xeromeros 
are not the only people in the land who deserve notice. There 
is a race of Karagounis, or wandering Wallachians, who come 
every winter and encamp with their flocks on the plains of the 
province, whose curious manners are not to be overlooked. 
They are an offshoot from the larger Roumanic tribes, which 
inhabit the principalities of the Danube, and they have strayed 
thus far from their proper abode to enjoy the freedom of a 
constitutional Christian kingdom. They are allowed to lead 
in the country a nomad life, on the single condition that they 
shall not cross the frontier or enter the Turkish domain. 
They can pasture their sheep in the public forests and the wild 
plains along the Acheloiis, and the only tax required of them 
is a tax upon each head of their flocks. Their name, Kara- 
gounis, comes from the black caps which they wear, since in 
the Romaic tongue the word kara means black, and the word 
gouna is applied to the rude cape thrown over the shoulders, 
and used to cover the head. Another name by which they 
are known, ' Ap^avno^Xa^oi,, is derived from their ancient 
place of encampment on the Albanian frontier. The name 
which they prefer, and which they claim with true Wallachian 
pride, is that of " Roumaii " ; and if the purity of their vowel 
sounds is to be the test of purity of blood, they have more of the 
Latin blood than the Wallachs of the larger province. Most 
of them are able to speak three languages fluently, the Rou- 
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man, the Albanian, and the Greek; and this ability fairly 
distinguishes them from another nomad tribe of Acarnania, 
the Sarakatzanes, to whom Greek is the native and the only 
language. In other parts of Greece the Wallachs are station- 
ary, live in towns, occupy themselves with agriculture, and 
have even become merchants and public functionaries. In 
Acarnania, on the contrary, the Wallach is a true Bedouin, 
shifting his abode with every season, and unable to fasten his 
interest or his attachment to any place. The tribe have a 
superstitious notion that, if one of their number should fix his 
home upon any one spot, should buy a field and build a house, 
he would fall sick, his flesh would rot away, and worms would 
feed upon him. The separate groups of these Karagounis 
comprise from fifty to a hundred families, the name for each 
of which groups, including their flocks and tents, is aravT), a 
park or sheepfold. In the whole province there are a dozen of 
these stance, making a population of some eight hundred fam- 
ilies in all. In travelling, they use for dwellings black tents, 
like those of the Arabs of Palestine. In their longer abode, 
they construct huts of branches and leaves, some of which 
are large, divided into compartments, furnished with rude 
utensils, and even ornamented. Great dogs guard the door- 
way of the cabin. The chief of each group holds his office by 
hereditary right, by the influence of wealth, and by the super- 
stitious fear of the people. He is the richest of the tribe, 
owning sometimes half of all the flocks. He claims to be 
descended from mighty men, — " atavis edite regibus " ; — 
and the Greek name, Skouteris, by which he is known, seems 
to show that his ancestors were officers of the Byzantine Em- 
peror. He is the umpire in disputes, the commissioner to the 
authorities of the province, the mediator with robbers ; he 
makes the bargains for pasturage, fixes the day when the 
migration must commence and cease, and stands as the centre 
and head of all affairs in the tribe. He is supported by a tax 
upon the families, according to their property, — a tax which 
he himself assesses and collects, and which none refuse to 
pay. Any additional expense to which he is subject is at the 
charge of the community. 
The wealth of the Karagounis is in their sheep and goats. 
17* 
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A few raise horses and mules, enough for the transport of 
goods, but the majority are shepherds, proud of their occupa- 
tion, and devoted to it with an intense love. The Karagouni 
enthusiast is unwilling to leave for a moment the sound and 
the sight of his flocks. He sleeps always in the open air, in 
the snow or in the rain, with one eye and one ear open, ready 
to start upon the least sinister sound or motion. The tinkling 
of the sheep-bells is his lullaby, and if it dies away upon his 
ear, he mechanically changes his place, though half asleep, and 
goes to lie where he can hear it more distinctly. Unlike the 
genuine Acarnanian, he has no warlike tastes, nor from his 
gigantic size, his broad breast, and his Herculean shoulders is 
it to be inferred that he is a dangerous foe. He is a bearer 
of burdens rather than of arms. The Karagouni woman is 
hardly inferior to the man in strength, in endurance, and in 
ability to meet privation. Her industry is incessant, and as 
she returns from the fountain, bearing on one shoulder the bag 
of washed clothing, and on the other a barrel of water, she 
plies the distaff upon the way, to lose no time. M. Heuzey saw 
a young bride already busily at work in her weaving, on the 
morning after her marriage. The dowry of a Karagouni 
bride, indeed, is all in the stuffs woven by her own hand, and 
her honor lies in her skill as a weaver. 

The Karagounis are very careful to preserve their purity of 
blood. No daughter of the tribe can marry any Greek, how- 
ever tempting or high his position. A Greek woman may by 
marriage be adopted into the Karagounis, but the counterpart 
to this is not tolerated. The marriage customs of the people 
quite distinctly show their descent from Roman ancestors. 
The man buys his wife by a bargain like that of the coeinptio ; 
the scarlet wool, and the apple planted upon the roof of the 
bridegroom's house, recall the Roman marriages, in which the 
wool was the sign of domestic labors, and the apple of love 
and maternity ; the anointing of the threshold when the bride 
descends shows that she is now uxor or unxor ; and the rush 
for morsels of the bride-cake is only the former confarreatio, 
slightly varied. The first joy of the marriage festival is all 
pagan, and the religious rites come in only after the bride has 
been conducted to her husband's house, has passed a night 
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there, and has been recognized as a wife. On the following 
day the priest comes to give the nuptial benediction and recite 
the prayers, and the feasting commences again, to last for two 
days longer. The woman is virtually a slave in the house of 
her husband ; until a child is born to her, she must be dumb 
in his presence, must obey every order, and must never pre- 
sume to address him directly. 

These wandering Wallachs are permitted in the country on 
account of the revenue which their taxed flocks bring. But 
the feeling between them and the Acarnanian peasant is any- 
thing but kind and cordial. They are hateful to the sight of 
the owners of the lands, who naturally dread the incursions 
which their unmanageable flocks may make from the public 
domain upon private estates. In the popular imagination, 
these vagabonds are infidels, compelled to this migratory life 
for the punishment of some former crime. The conduct of the 
Karagounis helps somewhat to justify this charge. They are 
cunning to seize every chance of pilfering from the fields of 
their civilized neighbors, and are by no means heedful that the 
shepherds shall deliver the sheep from the temptation of the 
green wheat. The Greeks are proverbially " artful " ; but 
the Greek race of Acarnania is no match for these experts in 
deception, who are perpetually on the watch, who move by 
night as well as by day, and whose stratagem is ruled by an 
infinite patience. The Karagounis have the advantage of their 
Greek neighbors, too, in their solid union and their common 
interest. They have no divisions, and obey their chiefs im- 
plicitly. The Greeks, on the contrary, have no unity. Each 
family has its own interests, and there are bitter rivalries in 
every village and neighborhood. The contempt which they put 
upon the nomad race does not prevent this race from thriving 
after its manner, any more than the contempt for the Jews in 
other lands hinders them from getting gold and influence. 

These few notes may serve to give an idea of the present 
condition of the outlying province of the Grecian kingdom, so 
visible and yet so unknown, " so near and yet so far." But a 
traveller in this province is surprised to find that here the re- 
mains of the ancient civilization are more abundant and better 
preserved than in any other part of the classic land. Every- 
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where the grand ruins show the traces of the strong, active, 
and able race which once built cities and led a crowded life 
where are now these thick forests and neglected plains. The 
mould of ages has here rather protected than destroyed the 
monuments of early times ; and in these woods the gateways 
and turrets of castles are still standing, as strong as when they 
were first fixed in their places. From Argos Amphilochicon, 
where the whole line of the ancient wall is visible, and where 
M. Heuzey measured the front of the four great towers, each 
nearly twenty feet square, to (Eniades at the mouth of the 
Acheloiis, where the Cyclopean walls still testify to the 
strength of the Macedonian fortifications, the whole country 
is diversified by the sites and relics of ancient cities. Along 
the valley of the Bjakos (the ancient Inachos, as M. Heuzey 
believes) is a line of fortresses, some of which have walls six 
feet in thickness, and have witnessed the strifes of twenty cen- 
turies. The long contest of the Ambracians with the Amphi- 
lochians, so splendidly described by Thucydides, can be studied 
on the spot from its monuments. In the southern Valtos, near 
the small village of Karavassaras, now the capital of the prov- 
ince, are the Cyclopean walls of a once considerable city, which 
M. Heuzey decides to be the ancient Limnsea. Here there is a 
striking refutation of the oft-repeated charge that the Greeks 
did not understand the use of the arch. Vaults and doorways, 
which evidently are earlier than the Roman invasion, show a 
knowledge of this kind of structure as positive as that left in 
the great sewer or the triumphal monuments of the city of 
the kings and the Caesars. The Grecian arch is less finished, 
and often lacks the keystone ; but its shape is the same, its 
curve is as regular, and it has resisted as successfully the 
shocks and decay of time. 

In the defile of Xerokambos is another curious ruin, which 
proves that the Greeks occasionally made use of cement in their 
constructions. In most instances, their stones were bound by 
no artificial tie, and were so nicely chiselled and squared that 
mere juxtaposition was quite sufficient. But in the cistern of 
the fortress of Peleginriatza, the stones are all joined by a very 
hard cement, making the reservoir perfectly water-tight. On 
the external surface of the wall of this cistern, not only are 
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the blocks beautifully bevelled, but there are projecting blocks 
from each separate course, arranged in the form of steps, by 
which one could ascend from the ground to the top. On the 
top of the cistern was a roof of tiles, as the fragments scattered 
around still conclusively show. 

Stratos, the greatest city of Acarnania, according to Thu- 
cydides, justifies its former renown in the remains of its towers, 
its temples, and its theatres. A double line of fortified wall 
guarded the inner enclosure ; and the fluted columns of more 
than one house of the gods bear evidence that the people were 
religious. M. Heuzey gives two funeral inscriptions which he 
found on this site. From the ruins in the defile of Aetos we 
can easily understand how Agesilaus could find such difficul- 
ties in driving back the handful of mountaineers which de- 
fended the pass against him. In the region of Vonitza, in the 
northwest angle of Acarnania, mediaeval ruins are profusely 
mingled with Hellenic remains, and modern villages, often 
bearing the names of Greek saints, use the ancient walls and 
materials. "We shall not attempt even to condense M. Heu- 
zey's researches in Agios Vasilios, which he decides to be the 
site of Thyrrheon, where the Acarnanian League was sometimes 
accustomed to meet ; or in Agios Hilias, which he believes to 
be the site of the Heracleia of Acarnania, while he supposes 
the chapel where he found painted tiles to be on the spot of an 
ancient temple of Apollo ; or in Agios Petros, the successor to 
Anactorion, the commercial port of the province, near which was 
fought the battle of Actium ; or in Kandila, the ancient Alyzia, 
sacred to Hercules, whose honor is attested in the beautiful 
bas-reliefs still remaining ; or in the long valley of Dragamesti, 
rich at once in present possessions and in ancient monuments ; 
or in Palseo-mani, and Matropolis ; or in (Eniades and the sur- 
rounding region, in the description of which so many interest- 
ing questions of architecture are discussed. In his account 
of ancient monuments, M. Heuzey shows himself to be a sharp 
observer, a sagacious judge, and a critic without prejudice. 

The volume from which we have drawn most of these details 
is one of those fruits of travel which have done much in these 
latter years to give France its eminent place in works of this 
kind. It is a region almost unknown to modern geographers 
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and tourists which the perseverance of this scholar has opened. 
What M. Langlois has done for Cilicia and the Cydnus, M. 
Heuzey has done for Acarnania and the Acheloiis. Archaeolo- 
gists now, in visiting Greece, will not be content to omit from 
their survey a part which is so rich in historical monuments, 
and so free from the ordinary annoyances of Grecian travel. 
Some particulars M. Heuzey has neglected to give, which we 
should have been glad to know. He has not even estimated 
the numbers of the Acarnanian people, or the value of their 
trade, or the character of their worship. There are many 
things yet to be learned in that hospitable land, by one who 
can master the dialect and will mingle freely with the people. 
We have yet to find confirmation of the averment of Pliny, that 
there are mines of iron under the soil, or of the later conjec- 
ture, that copper is in the rocks, and coal in the hills. The 
curious windings of the Acheloiis, the father of waters in an- 
cient Hellas, are yet to be minutely described, as is also that 
singular structure of coast, by which the land slopes inward, 
and the highest mountains are nearest to the sea. 
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